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Facts and figures show that the food 
industry has lagged somewhat behind 
U. S. Industry at large in taking advan- 
tage of the availability of automatic con- 
trols to improve process operations. For 
each thousand dollars of value added by 
manufacture per production employee, 
the food industry invests $5.67 in instru- 
ments and automatic controls. The cor- 
responding figure is $21.40 for all U. S. 
industry and $47.50 for the chemical 
industry which holds the record. 

This is not to imply that all industry is 
the same, nor that automatic controls 
are by any means applicable to the same 
degree in all process operations. It may 
be significant, however, that the profit 
statements in the industries which use 
these devices to the greatest extent re- 
flect profit margins as much as ten per- 
cent greater than does the food industry. 

Before launching into the more tech- 
nical phases of automatic batch retort 
control, it might be of interest to review 
the major reasons why the thinking of 
progressive canners is turning more and 
more to consideraiton of using these 
automatic methods to replace traditional 
manual operations. 


ADVANTAGES 


First: Every canier knows the im- 
portance to him of a proper cook. He 
must be sure that every particle of prod- 
uct has been subjected to proper tem- 
peratures so that shelf life is assured 
and keeping qualities are a maximum. 
Automatie controls will give him assur- 
ance that the necessary time-temperature 
conditions are met and will further, if 
= wishes, give him a record for each 
atch. 


Second: It is equally important to re-_ 


strict the time-temperature constants to 
the narrowest range of cook consistent 
wit!: good practice. It is obvious that if 
thi- is not managed properly, product 
quality and uniformity of pack will suf- 
fer. Here again, automatic controls pro- 
vide the best means of accomplishing this 
ani furnishing records if these are de- 
Biri, 

Every production operation 
sh. ‘ld be managed to provide the same 
uniiorm high quality in each batch. This 
is .\s0 true of any product bearing the 
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same label although produced in multiple 
plants. Automatic controls hold all proc- 
ess variables within narrow limits and 
thus provide the best means of attain- 
ing a high degree of uniformity. 


Fourth: Application of automatic con- 
trols almost invariably results in in- 
creased production for any equipment. 
It is natural in any manually controlled 
operation to favor the safer operation. 
With automatic controls the margin of 
safety can be reduced to a minimum with 
the assurance that safe operating condi- 
tions will be met. This results in elimi- 
nating over-processing and, therefore, in- 
creases the number of batches which may 
be processed in any given period. 


Fifth: With automatic retort control, 
man power can be released for other ac- 
tivities. One man can load, unload and 
supervise the operation of from six to 
ten retorts depending on the length of 
cook required by the product. 


Sixth: Dependable instruments are al- 
ways on the job. They work for you 24 
hours a day, are not subject to human 
whims, antics, disinterest and absen- 
teeism. 

Seventh: Economics, of course, must 
be justified. Rather than attempt to 
place a dollar value on what automatic 
controls will accomplish in savings, it 
might be more appropos to outline the 
cost saving features which can be evalu- 
ated best in individual considerations. 


1—Cost of improper cook. Maybe it’s 
unpleasant to mention, but we all know 
that there are instances of overcooking 
that result in at least down-grading if 
not in rejection of occasional batches. 
Add to this the cost in spoilage due to 
occasional insufficient cook. 


2—Increased production. With auto- 
matic control you can count on from one 
to three additional loads in each retort 
per eight-hour shift, thus reducing unit 
costs of all overhead and labor items. 


3—Reduced cook room labor. When one 
man can readily handle six to ten retorts, 
manpower can be released for other oper- 
ations. This factor alone is often suffici- 
ent to justify automatic controls and will 
permit the investment in instruments ta 
pay out in one or two seasons. 
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4—All of the other advantages of 
closely controlled process conditions 
which reduce spoilage and down-grading, 
improve quality and uniformity, are dif- 
ficult to evaluate in dollars and cents, but 
they are important and valuable con- 
siderations nonetheless. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 

Now that we’ve shown economic justi- 
fication and the possibilities for improv- 
ing product quality and uniformity, it is 
in order to point out a way to select the 
type and amount of control equipment 
which will be required. First considera- 
tion is the type of cook, whether by steam 
or water. Next consideration is how 
much of the complete retort cycle should 
be automatically controlled. All instru- 
ment company representatives are pre- 
pared to discuss and evaluate these con- 
siderations with you. 

Following are five “package systems” 
which my company is offering. I’m sure 
other companies in the control business 
can offer the equivalent at least in func- 
tion. 


STEAM COOKING (Fig. 1) 
1—For Steam Cooking with Automatic 
Blow Down. (See Figure I) This system 
automatically controls the processing 
temperature, times the cook, and blows 
down the retort at the end of the cook. 

After the operator has loaded and 
closed the retort, he turns the dial of the 
built-in timer to the desired cooking 
period. This opens a solenoid valve (4) 
in the controlled air line between the 
thermometer controller (1) and _ the 
steam supply valve (2). This immedi- 
ately opens the steam valve and retort 
temperature begins to increase. 

Venting, with this system is a manual 
operation. When it is completed, cooking 
temperature is quickly reached. The ther- 
mometer controller starts the timer when 
proper retort temperature has been 
reached, At the same time a red light 
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AUTOMATIC BATCH RETORT CONTROLS—Continued 


built into the instrument case signals 
that the cycle is in the cook period. This 
red light remains lighted during the en- 
tire cooking period. Meanwhile the ther- 
mometer controller throttles the steam 
valve holding retort temperature con- 
stant. 


At the end of the timed cooking period, 
the red signal light goes out, the green 
light comes on, and the timer performs 
two functions simultaneously. (A) It 
closes the three-way solenoid valve (4) in 
the air line to the steam valve causing 
steam to be shut off and (B) opens the 
three-way solenoid (5) in the air supply 
to the vent valve causing this valve to 
open, blowing down the retort. The green 
light stays on signalling that the retort 
is ready to be unloaded which, of course, 
is a manual operation. 


AUTOMATIC VENTING (Fig. II) 
2—For Steam Cooking with Automatic 


Blowdown plus Automatic Venting. (See 
Figure IT). 


This system not only controls the proc- 
essing time and temperature, blows down 


the retort, but also automatically vents 
the retort according to NCA standards. 

After loading the retort, the operator 
turns the timer dial to the specified cook- 
ing period. The automatic sequence be- 
gins. First, the timer opens the three- 
way solenoid valve (5) in the controlled 
air line between the controller (1) and 
the steam valve (3). This opens the 
steam valve and retort temperature be- 
gins to rise. 

Second, the venting temperature con- 
troller (2) opens the three-way solenoid. 
valve (6) between the air supply and 
the vent valve (4). This opens the vent 
valve and allows air to escape from the 
retort as steam enters. Venting con- 
tinues until retort temperature reaches 
the set point of the venting controller 
and until the venting timer has run out, 
indicating the end of the minimum vent- 
ing period. When both the temperature 
and time requirements have been satis- 
fied, and only then, the air supply to the 
vent valve is cut off. The valve closes 
and venting is completed. 


The built-in timer automatically begins 
to run when retort temperature has 
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reached the set-point temperature. The 
red signal light comes on to show thai 
the process is in the cooking phase of its 
cycle. During the cook, the time tem- 
perature controller throttles the steam 
valve to admit only as much steam as is 
needed to hold retort temperature at the 
correct valve. 


At the end of the cooking period, the 
process timer closes the three-way sole- 
noid valve (5), thus bleeding air from the 
diaphragm of the steam control valve 
(3) and shutting off the steam. Simul- 
taneously, the timer opens the three-way 
solenoid (6) supplying air to the dia- 
phragm of the vent valve (4), opening 
this valve and blowing down the retort. 
Instantly the red light goes out, the green 
light comes on to signal that the retort is 
ready to be unloaded. 


PRESSURE COOLING (Fig. III) 


38—For Steam Cooking with Pressure 
Cooling. (See Figure III) : 

This system automatically controls the 
processing temperature, times the cook, 
admits cooling water at the end of the 
cook, and controls pressure in the retort 
during the cooling period. 


The operator loads the retort and turns 
the timer dial to the desired cooking 
period. The timer then automatically 
opens the solenoid valve (7) in the con- 
trolled air line to the steam valve (3). 
This causes the steam valve to open, ad- 
mitting steam to the retort. 


In this system venting is done manual- 
ly. When venting is completed, retort 
temperature rises rapidly. Shortly, tem- 
perature is raised in the retort to process 
valve and the time in the time-tempera- 
ture controller (1) begins to run. The 
built-in red light also lights up and re- 
mains lighted for the entire cook. Mean- 
while, the controller (1) throttles the 
steam valve to keep retort temperature 
exactly where it belongs. 


When the cooking period is over, the 
timer closes solenoid valve (7) cutting 
off the air supply to the steam valve, thus 
closes it. The green light also turns on 
to indicate that the automatic pressure 
cooling cycle is on. At the same time, 


Figure I 
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AUTOMATIC BATCH RETORT CONTROLS—Continued 


the timer energizes two other solenoid 
valves: First, a three-way solenoid (8) 
in the air supply line to the cooling water 
valve (6), which opens to admit cooling 
water to the retort and a three-way sole- 
noid valve (9) in the controlled air line 
from the pressure controller (2) which 
allows the controller (2) to keep a con- 
stand preset pressure in the retort. When 
retort pressure drops below the desired 
valve as called for by the pressure con- 
troller, the latter opens air valve (5); 
should retort pressure go above the set- 
point, the controller opens the overflow 
valve (4). Valves (4) and (5) have split 
range springs, thus do not oppose one 
another, although both are operated by 
the same controlled air line from the 
pressure controller. Valve (4) has a 
spring which requires 9 to 15 lbs. of air 
pressure to cause it to open. Valve (5) 
is a normally open valve which closes on 
an air signal of from 3 to 9 lbs. Thus one 
valve opens when the other closes and 
vice versa. 


At the end of the cooling period the 
vperator cuts the current to the time- 
temperature controller which automati- 
cally inactivates all the control valves. 
Before unloading the retort, the operator 
vpens the drain valves and the control 
system is ready for the next cycle. 


PRESSURE COOLING WITH - 
AUTOMATIC VENTING (Fig. IV) 


4—For Steam Cooking with Pressure 
Cooling Plus Automatic Centing. (See 
Figure IV) 


This system operates in the same way 
as the previous one, with the additional 
functions of automatic venting and push- 
button draining. 


When the operator turns the dial of the 
timer to set the period of cook, steam 
lows into the retort as in the previous 
system. Solenoid valve (14) opens, ad- 
mitting control air to the valve operator 


on the vent and drain valve (13), thus 
opening this valve to vent the retort. 
Venting continues until the temperature 
in the retort has reached the tempera- 
ture required by the set point of the vent- 
ing temperature controller (1). Venting 
is then completed providing the time 
measured on the venting time (12) has 
met the requirement of the NCA stand- 
ard venting procedure. When both condi- 
tions of venting have been met, the vent- 
ing control system closes solenoid valve 
(14), bleeding air from the vent and 
drain valve, causing it to close. 


The retort temperature shortly reaches 
the valve required by the process and the 
red light flashes on. The timer begins to 
function to time out the cooking period 
and the thermometer throttles the steam 
valve to control the cooking temperature 
within close limits during the entire 
timed interval. 


At the end of the cook, the timer shuts 
the steam valve, turns off the red light, 
and lights the green light to signal the 
beginning of the cooling period. Cooling 
water automatically flows into the retort 
and the pressure controller operates the 
split range control valves in the com- 
pressed air and overflow lines to main- 
tain the required cooling pressure. 


To complete the process, the operator 
has only to push a button on the cut-off 
relay (15) which closes all control valves 
except the vent and drain valve which 
opens to drain the retort. The control 
system is automatically reset for the next 
batch with which the operator replaces 
the completed batch. 


WATER COOLING WITH 
PRESSURE COOLING (Fig. V) 


5—For Water Cooking with Pressure 
Cooling. (See Figure V) 


This system automatically controls 
processing temperature, times the cook, 
admits cooling water at the end of the 


cook, controls retort pressure and admits 
agitation air during the complete cycle. 


Having loaded the retort, the operator 
turns the process timer dial on the time- 
temperature controller (1) to start the 
automatic cycle. The timer energizes (a) 
the solenoid valve (6) between the con- 
troller and the steam supply valve (3) 
and allows steam to begin heating the 
water-filled retort; and (b) the solenoid 
valve (8) between the air supply and the 
steam spreader. Thus, air is admitted 
through the steam spreader agitating the 
water bath which improves heat transfer 
and reduces come-up time. 


Water temperature in the retort rises 
quickly with the admission of steam. 
When it reaches the set point of the con- 
troller, the timer automatically begins to 
run and the red signal light comes on. 
During the cooking period the red signal 
remains lighted and the controller throt- 
tles the steam valve to control cooking 
temperature within close limits. Mean- 
while, it 1s essential to maintain process 
pressure in the retort to be sure that the 
differential between retort pressure and 
the internal pressure built up in the con- 
tainers be kept within very definite lim- 
its. This is accomplished by the pressure 
controller (2) which operates overflow 
valve (4) to allow more or less air to 
escape, thus maintaining the ee 
pressure in the retort. 


At the end of the cook, the timer ex- 
tinguishes the red light and turns on the 
green light, signalling the start of the 
cooling cycle. It also de-energizes the 
solenoid valve (6) in the controlled air 
line to the steam supply valve (3) clos- 
ing the latter and terminating the cook. 
At the same time, it energizes solenoid 
valve (7) between air supply and water 
valve (5), thus allowing cooling water 
to flow into the retort. The pressure con- 
troller (2) continues to operate and to 
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Society of Tri-Staters will hold a Jam- 
boree in connection with the Spring 
Meeting of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation on Thursday evening, March 14, 
in the Betsy Ross Room of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. This is to 
be a stag affair with an outstanding floor 
show and refreshments provided. Reser- 
vations should be made promptly, accom- 
panied by check to cover, with Charles W. 
St. Clair, Secretary-Treasurer, 513 Yar- 
mouth Road, Towson 4, Maryland. 


Florida Canners Association will hold 
its 26th Annual Meeting at the Ameri- 
cana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Florida, Octo- 
ber 10 to 12, 1957, according to announce- 
ment by Executive Secretary C .C. Rath- 
bun. 


Iowa - Nebraska Canners Association’s 
Fall Convention will be held at the Hotel 
Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 4, 5 and 6, 1957. This will 
be a joint meeting with the special- 
ists of the Iowa State College. The 
first day will be devoted to the regu- 
lar canners’ meeting, and the following 
two days to a program sponsored by Dr. 
E. S. Haber and Kenneth Johnson of the 
College in place of the Canners Confer- 
ence usually held in the spring. 


Indiana Canners' Association — The 
Spring Meeting of the Indiana Canners 
Association will be held at the Marott 
Hotel, Indianapolis, April 8 and 9. Reser- 
vations should be made direct to the 
hotel. 


Cherry Institute Elects—H. B. Pear- 
son, Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York, has been elected President of the 
National Red Cherry Institute. Mr. Pear- 
scon has been active in the affairs of the 
Institute for the past several years, serv- 
ing as a Director as well as a member 
of the Executive Committee. 


TreeSweet Products Co., with plants at 
Santa Ana, Calif., and Ft. Pierce, Fla., re- 
ports sales of $6,577,384 in 1956, against 
$5,945,044 in the previous year. Earn- 
ings, however, were a little less than in 
1955. President W. K. McCracken sug- 
gests that completion of the new citrus 
processing plant in Florida should enable 
the firm to do a better job in 1957. 


American Can Company has begun in- 
stallation at its St. Louis, Mo. plant of 
new facilities for processing coiled steel- 
plate for can manufacturing as part of 
the company’s nationwide $27-million ex- 
pansion program to combat rising tin- 
plate and steelplate prices. 


Canco plans to install extensive new 
equipment and plant facilities not only at 
St. Louis but at various other points in 
the U. S. to eliminate the use of pre-cut 
sheets which Canco, along with the rest 
of the can industry, has been using up 
to now. These installations will enable 
Canco to undertake operations previously 
performed by the steel mills at their cost 
plus a profit basis. 


Nelson Howard, well known in the Tri- 
State area for his work at the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Mary- 
land, for the past few years, has accepted 
a position with a large processing firm 
in the Northwest. 


Processing Lectures—A series of lec- 
tures on engineering aspects of food 
processing has been launched by the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, Calif. 
The program is presented by the Univer- 
sity of California Departments of Food 
Technology and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. 


Walter N. Lindemood, district sales 
manager at San Francisco, Calif. for 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, retired the last 
day of February after 33 years of service 
with the company. 


Continental Can Co.—The Robert Gair 
Division has acquired a 40-acre plant 
site in Tyler, Texas, as a location for a 
corrugated shipping container plant, 
Peter P. Wojtul, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fibre Drum and Cor- 
rugated Box Division, has announced. 
Located on the main line of the St. Louis 
& Southwestern (Cotton Belt) Railroad, 
approximately 100 miles southeast of 
Dallas, the land is part of the site of the 
former Camp Fannin, an Infantry train- 
ing center. With the property, Continen- 
tal acquired from the Owen Development 
Company, Inc., an option on an additional 
8.5 acres adjoining the initial purchase. 
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WILLIAMS, LEGGETT COMBINE 


One of the most significant moves in 
the institutional food industry in recent 
years is contained in the announcement 
that R. C. Williams & Co. Ine. is purchas- 
ing the institutional business of Francis 
H. Leggett & Co. in the metropolitan 
New York area, including Long Island 
and New Jersey, as well as major parts 
of Pennsylvania and New York State. 


According to the joint announcement 
by Michael J. Curley, President of Wil- 
liams and Francis L. Whitmarsh, Presi- 
dent of Leggett, Williams will purchase 
and assume the servicing of all Leggett’s 
institutional accounts effective March 15, 
1957, and will employ Leggett salesmen. 

The statement by the two company 
presidents pointed out that this trans- 
action represents a strong forward step 
in the long range marketing and mer- 
chandising plans of both companies. Wil- 
liams, which now will have the largest 
institutional business in the metropolitan 
New York area, becomes one of the domi- 
nant factors in the overall institutional 
food business but will not withdraw from 
the retail and other fields it is now oper- 
ating. Leggett, on the other hand, by 
withdrawing from the institutional field, 
will concentrate entirely on the intensive 
retailing plans that are scheduled to be 
placed in operation coincident with the 
opening of its new warehouse at 400 Wal- 
nut Avenue, Bronx, next month. These 
plans call for a new merchandising con- 
cept in servicing supermarkets and self- 
service stores, and will involve a dynamic 
campaign built around Leggett’s thor- 
oughly trained retail sales force. Leggett 
will continue to conduct an institutional 
business in other areas through its 
branches and divisions. 


Raleigh Food Brokers Association— J. 
W. Mease, Vice-President of the Winn- 
Dixie Stores of North Carolina, was 
honored guest at the February meeting 
of the Raleigh Food Brokers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Mease outlined the growth and 
progress of the Winn-Dixie organization 
from its conception in 1924, with one 
store in Florida, to some 450 stores in 
nine states at the present time. Other 
officers from the Winn-Dixie headquir- 
ters in Raleigh were also in attendance. 
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HEINZ “57” IN 57 


If there was still any doubt that 1957 
is the Heinz year, millions of theater- 
eoers, shoppers, tourists and just plain 
New Yorkers were convinced of the fact 
when the famed 57” took over Times 
Square on February 26—the 57th day 
of 1957. 


H. J. Heinz Company bought all of the 
»4-sheet billboards in Times Square, 21 
in all, posted from 42nd Street and 
Broadway to 47th Street. The showing, 
based on greetings from Heinz for ’57, 
was from February 21 through March 4. 


The promotion marked the first time 
that all billboards in Times Square were 
purchased by one company for one mes- 
sage, according to representatives of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company. 
The Heinz greetings were seen by more 
than a million persons a day who pass 
through this six block area, the “Cross- 
roads of the World.” 


Corn Products Refining Company has 
completed negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of Re- 
fined Syrup & Sugars, Ine. of Yonkers, 
New York, through the exchange of 128,- 
288 shares of Corn Products common 
stock. Refined Syrup & Sugars are manu- 
facturers of liquid and granulated cane 
sugars, for the baking, confectionary, 
beverage, canning, and other food indus- 
tries, with annual sales in excess of $35 
million. In making the announcement 
William T. Brady, Corn Products Presi- 
dent, said “that the products of Refined 
Syrup & Sugars will supplement those 
which Corn Products now markets to the 
food manufacturing industry. Their addi- 
tion to our established line marks another 
step in the increasing diversification of 
the Corn Products Refining Company. 


H. R. Stewart Enterprises—Howard R. 
Stewart, who has been prominently iden- 
tified with the packaging industry for 
many years, and formerly General Man- 
ager and Vice-President in Charge of 


Sales of Economic Machinery Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, builders of 
World Labelers, and more recently spe- 
cial projects engineer for Standard- 
Knapp, has formed H. R. Stewart Enter- 
prises with headquarters in the Schaeffer 
Building at 2 St. Albans Avenue, Newton 
Square, Philadelphia. The company will 
offer a new packaging sales engineering 
service to packaging, canning and bot- 
tling machinery and equipment users in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other At- 
lantic States. Associated with him are 
packaging engineering experts including 
Warren A. Schilling, and William E. 
Conklyn. Among the firms the company 
represents are Arenco Machine Company, 
New York City; Baker Box Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Burt Machine 


Company, Baltimore; Dietz Machine 
Works, Philadelphia; The Hi-Speed 
Checkweigher Company, Ince., Ithaca, 


New York; and Wrap-King. Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE STOCKS 
JANUARY 31, 1957 


Data for Cold Storage Report issued by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service are 
collected from public, private, and semi- 
private warehouses where food products 
are generally stored for 30 days or more. 
Commodities in space owned or leased 
and operated by the armed services are 
not reported. All January 31, 1957, fig- 
ures are preliminary. 

Stocks of orange juice as of January 31 
were 28 million gallons. This was 10 mil- 
lion gallons above the seasonal low of last 
November. A net gain of 9 million gal- 
lons since December 31, 1956, compares 
with a 7 million gain last year and aver- 
age gain of 5 million gallons. Total frozen 
fruit holdings at 420 million pounds on 
January 31 were down 31 million pounds 
from a month ago but 31 million pounds 
above the corresponding time last year. 
Total frozen vegetables at 783 million 
pounds declined 9 percent from the previ- 
ous month’s holdings but were 45 percent 
above the average. 


Jan. 31 Jan. 31 
1952-56 av. 1956 1957 
Commodity 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. 


FRUITS, FROZEN: 


Apples 31,645 43,138 47,390 
Apricots 4,833 8,360 5,450 
Blackberries 11,461 9,994 12,250 
Blueberries .. 17,797 18,853 12,958 
Cherries .... 48,592 57,418 39,631 
Grapes ...... 11,981 11,802 19,739 
26,735 33,869 35,456 
Plums and Prunes.... 8,715 9,088 8,806 
Raspberries ................ 24,843 28,917 15,685 
Strawberries .............. 101,642 125,041 177,698 
Youngberries, Logan- 
berries, ete. ............ 9,676 13,154 12,451 
29,611 32,403 
389,245 419,917 
JUICES, FROZEN: 
Oranvre juice 170,518 221,029 278,733 
Gallons equivalent 
(millions)? ........ 17,224 22,326 28,155 
Other fruit juices 
and purees ...........0 84,541 100,507 113,003 
VEGETABLES, FROZEN: 
11,219 11,843 18,011 
Beans, lima ... 81,829 85,313 95,504 
Beans, snap 57,679 68,633 73,254 
33,406 29,617 90,778 
russe!ls sprouts ...... 20,868 20,341 28,626 
Cauliflower. ..............+ 16,246 17,952 30,163 
Corn, sweet 16,096 57,812 68,835 
Mixed vegetables ...... 3 15,877 22,725 
‘eee 112,879 96,882 189,438 
Peas and carrots 
mixed ........ 2 7,052 14,453 
Potatoes, fre Lae 2 20,267 48,615 
Spinach 91,249 27,571 30,473 
All other veetables.. 119,642 99,018 112,439 
558,178 783,314 


' Converted on the basis of 9.9 pounds per gallon. 
* Data not available. 


TOMATO IMPORT REGULATION 


An amendment to the regulation which 
specifies minimum grade and size re- 
cuirements applicable to tomatoes im- 
ported into the United States was issued 
March 5 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which limits all importes of 
tomatoes to 17% inches minimum diam- 
eter, effective March 6 through June 30, 
1957. No grade requirements are im- 
posed by this amendment. 


American Can Company will feature 
Canned Tuna on its March 11 NBC-TV 
News Show at 7:45 P.M., EST. 


"he Lord-Mott Company entertains its brokers at a breakfast 
Curing the reeent National Canners Convention in Chicago. Here 
avid S. Johnsen, Vice President addresses the group on market- 
i and merchandising policies. Other firm members that repre- 
~nicd the Company were George S. Clark and Muriel R. Town- 

- lof the Sales Department and Vernon J. Rictor of the Produc- 


Department. 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS PROGRAM 


The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
March 14 and 15. 


Subjects to be discussed on the first 
day of the meting will be “Cost Account- 
ing” in a general meeting which begins 
at 10 o’clock. The tomato production 
group in the Tri-State area will meet 
with Hal Jaeger of CMI to discuss fur- 
ther promotion plans at 10 o’clock the 
same morning. Lunch will be at noon, 
followed by a sales panel made up of buy- 
ers from all major distribution branches 
to answer questions. 


The Board of Directors will have a din- 
ner meeting at 6:00 P.M. and the Society 
of Tri-Staters will hold a cocktail party 
and floor show at 8:00 P.M. 


On Friday, March 15, there will be a 
tomato products meeting beginning at 
10 o’clock in the morning; another meet- 
ing at the same time of the corn promo- 
tion group with Hal Jaeger to make fur- 
ther promotion plans; a discussion of 
wage and hour regulations and record 
keeping at 11 o’clock; and a meeting of 
the Legislative Committee at 1:30 P.M. 


FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers have announced that the 
1958 National Frozen Food Convention 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, March 2 to 5, and will inelude 
an industry exposition. In making the 
announcement, Sterling B. Doughty, 
resident, said that the Association plans 
to return to the original convention for- 
mat which it instituted in 1947. This 
means that both the Convention program 
and the exhibition will be under the sole 
sponsorhip of NAFFv as before. The ex- 
hibition wilt feature machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies, and services, which are 
offered to the frozen food industry for 
packing, transporting, storing, distribut- 
ing, displaying, and selling its products. 
in recent years the exhibitions have been 
dominated by the presence of actual 
frozen products of the industry. How- 
ever, there has been a great deal of de- 
mand from packers for an exhibition 
aimed more directly towards their inter- 
est than has been the case recently. The 
1958 Convention will be the first since 
1954 that NAFFP has held its National 
Frozen Food Convention separate from 
the National Frozen Food Distributors 
Association. The decision to hold sepa- 
rate conventions in the future was jointly 
made by the two associations last sum- 
mer. The decision was made because of 


the tremendous growth of the industry. 


and increasing difficulty in securing ade- 
quate convention facilities in any city 
without spreading over too wide a hotel 
area. 
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BROKERS CONVENTION DATES 


December 14, 1957 is the official open- 
ing date of the National Food Sales Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago in conjunc- 
tion with the 54th Annual Convention of 
the National Food Brokers Association. 
The announcement was made by George 
E. Dillworth, newly elected NFBA Na- 
tional Chairman. 

Final details on the arrangements have 
not yet been completed, however, NFBA 
headquarters, 1916 M Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., will handle all hotel 
reservations for the food brokers and 
for the sales departments of all princi- 
pals. Official forms will be forwarded 
when ready to those who make request 
for them. 

The National Food Sales Conference 
will open on Saturday, December 14, with 
a one-day NFBA Business Session for 
its members. For the balance of the Con- 
fererce period food brokers and their 
principals will hold individual sales con- 
ferences to discuss complete sales and 
merchandising plans for the coming year. 

Discussing the length of the conven- 
tion period, Mr. Dillworth said that firms 
could continue their conferences until all 
appointments are completed. Those who 
need more time to complete their con- 
ference activities, can arrange to stay as 
long as necessary. 


NAWGA DELEGATES AFFORDED 
CONSULTATION TIME 


Food Distributors who register for the 
51st Annual Convention of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, will have an opportunity to select 
one of 25 highly successful industry lead- 
ers for a personal business consultation. 

The convention will be held this year 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 
17-20. Announcement of this new pro- 
gram feature was made by Clem G. 
Krekeler, President, Tom Boy, Inc., St. 
Louis, Chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

A special consultation room will be 
used in the Hotel Sherman Exposition 
Hall where the industry’s Mass Market- 
ing Exposition will be held. Consulta- 
tions will be held Monday and Tuesday, 
March 18 and 19, from 3:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
Individual interviews will be spaced at 
twenty minute intervals to get in the 
maximum number of counseling dis- 
cussions. 

It will be convenient and easy for reg- 
istered wholesale grocers who wish to 
avail themselves of this new and valu- 
able service. All they have to do is fill 
out the appropriate card in their Con- 
vention Ticket Books, deposit it and 
wait their turn. 

Wholesalers who have volunteered for 
this new service are specialists in many 
fields of activity from advertising to 
warehousing. Their aim is to assist the 
smaller wholesale grocers who are ex- 
panding their businesses into mass mar- 
keting operations. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in January totaled 17,- 
143,000 pounds, ready-to-cook weights, 
compared with 16,430,000 pounds in Jan- 
uary last year. The quantity used con- 
sisted of 14,495,000 pounds of chickens 
and 2,648,000 pounds of turkeys. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during January to- 
taled 94,741,000 pounds, compared with 
65,803,000 pounds a year earlier. Of this 
tctal 72,173,000 pounds were chickens, 
22,119,000 pounds were turkeys and 449,- 
C00 pounds were other poultry. 


DEATHS 


§. Willis Beidler, 48, Chief Chemist of 
the C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
viile, Pennsylvania, died suddenly at his 
home in Biglerville on Tuesday evening, 
Miarch 5, of coronary occlusion. “Willie,” 
as he was known by his many friends, 
had worked all day Tuesday and was 
watching television when the attack oc- 
curred. Born in Quakertown, Pennsyl- 
vania. he was a graduate of Bluffton Col- 
Lluffton, Ohio, and took post gradu- 
at2 studies at Penn State. He joined the 
Musselman Company as Assistant Chem- 
ist in July 1930, and was made Chief 
Chemist in 1935. He was a member of 
the company’s Board of Directors. As 
Technical Director for the company’s 
three plants, he pioneered in the manu- 
facture of pie fillings and various juices. 
In the spring of 1955 he and John A. 
Hauser, company President, made an ex- 
tended tour of Europe to study fruit 
precessing procedures abroad. He had 
long been active in the affairs of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association. He is 
survived by his wife and three children, 
J. Garry, Philip, and Deborah. 


George A. Burnham, 85, for many 
years President of the Edgett-Burnham 
Company, Newark, New York canners, 
died in a Rochester hospital on Saturday, 
March 2. Born in Newark, New York, 
and after graduating from school there 
in 1889, Mr. Burnham joined the Wayne 
County Preserving Company, which was 
operated by his father and Mrs. Harriet 
Edgett. The firm was incorporated in 
1908 and Mr. Burnham became its Presi- 
dent, a position he held until 1955, when 
he sold the plant to Glenn Fitch. He still 
served the firm in an advisory capacity. 
Active in canning association activities, 
he served as President of the New York 
State Canners & Freezers in 1918 and 
also served on its Board of Directors and 
cn a number of committees. He was 
President of the Village of Newark for 
two terms from 1910 to 1912, and was a 
member cf the Newark Municipal Board 
1919-26, the Board of Visitors for Nev- 
ark State Training School 1932-38, and 
the Newark Board of Education from 
1905-10. Surviving are two daughtev's, 
Mrs. Frederick D. Burgess, and Mrs. 
Lyman K. Stuart, Sr., both of Newark. 
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SOME GROWER’S PRICES 


Considerable contracting with growers 


has occurred in recent weeks. In New 
York State four contracts for tomatoes 
have been approved, providing for an in- 
crease of $2.50 per ton over last year. 
There have been no tomato contracts re- 
ported from New Jersey, but in general 
such contracts are about as last year. 
Some of this contracting activity fol- 
lows: 


CALIFORNIA — Tomatoes—Most proces- 
sors still signing acreage at $22.50 per 
tno, but two processors claim to have 
filled their acreage needs at $20 per ton. 
Many growers seeking contracts. Recent 
rains have been beneficial. 


Green Lima Beans — No definite con- 
tract prices as yet. Less than grower 
asking price has been offered by two 
processors but not much acreage signed. 
Probable price will be less than the 10 
percent increase asked by growers. 


Asparagus—At this time no process- 
ing contract offers made. Growing has 
started in the Delta region due to the 
recent mild weather, which means a con- 
siderable volume of fresh asparagus 
should be moving to market in the next 
several weeks. 


ILLINOIS — Tomatoes — One canner of- 
fering $37 for No. 1’s, $23 for No. 2’s. 
Contract price last year was $34 for No. 
l’s, $22 for No. 2’s, plus $3 a ton for 
hauling to Chicago plant. 


1owA — Tomatoes — Newly formed to- 
mato growers bargaining cooperatives 
have approved the contract of one can- 
ner at $29 per ton flat, which is the same 
price as last year. 


MARYLAND — Peas—On the Eastern 
Shore contracts are being offered at $85 
per ton with no grade involved, or $120 
per ton down to $60 on a graded basis 
with the grower providing the seed. Can- 
ner sprays and harvests at $4 per acre 
for each. Same contract prices as last 
year. Wet and cold weather has delayed 
planting two to three weeks, and con- 
‘tinued wet weather may curtail acreage. 


MICHIGAN — Asparagus — Meetings to 

‘velop an active growers bargaining co- 

perative are now being held. No con- 
‘vract offers yet. 
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NEW JERSEY — Tomatoes — Same con- 
tract conditions as last year are re- 
quested by Vegetable Growers Bargain- 
ing Cooperative. No definite contract 
offers. 


Asparagus—Last year’s contract price 
was 13 cents per pound and growers are 
requesting an increase to meet increased 
costs. No definite offers. 


NEW YORK — Tomatoes — Contracts of 
four canners at $39 for No. 1’s, $27 for 
No. 2’s have been approved by Canning 
Crop Growers Cooperative, but reports 
indicate that growers are not over eager 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Com ,ied by NCA Divisisn of Statistics 
CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Pack to February 1.. .22,009,709 23,412,449 
.-28,180,867 28,497,443 
Shipmcnts during Jan. ...... 2,596,900 2,561,061 
S'ipments to Feb. 1.............. 14,804,785 15,358,432 
Stoel s, February 13,376,082 13,139,011 
Comyiled by Florida Canners Association 
1955-56 1956-57* 


(Basis 24/2’s) 
FLORIDA CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
Det. 840,403 943,239 
Movement to Feb. 2/ . 4, 4,637,085 
Stochs on Hand, Feb, 25...... 3,044,992 2,907,006 


Carryover, Oct. 420,100 867,229 
Pack to Feb. 25...... .12,641,997 13,277,156 
Movenent to Feb. 25 . 7,184,383 6,531,363 
s on Hand, Feb. 25....... 5,877,714 7,613,022 


FLORIDA CANNED COMBINATION JUICE 
Carr 159,727 299,287 


Pack to Feb, 25...... . 3,633,024 3,349,316 
Movement to Feb. 25 - 2,153,515 1,932,223 
Stoe!s on Hand, Feb. 25...... 1,639,236 1,716,380 


FLORIDA CANNED GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Carryover, Olt. 782,862 477,292 
to Feb. 23...... « 4,264,037 3,847,059 
Movement to Feb. 25 2,268,975 2,113,271 


Stocks on Hand, Feb. 25....... 2,777,924 2,211,080 
* TOTE—Carr:; over date Sept. 29, 1956; Pack, 
Movement and Stocl.s date Feb. 23, 1957. 


FLORIDA FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


1955-56 1956-577 

(Callons) 
Pack to Feb. 18.. 5,155,000 34,427,000 


Supply to Feb. 18 
ilove nent to Fe. 18....... 


te 
S 


-794,000 
596,000 22,949,000 


on Hand. Feb, 18......23,605,000 29,845,000 
+ 'OTT—Carryover date October 27, 1956; Pack, 


Supply, Movement and Stocks date February 16, 
1957. 


to sign contracts at these prices. These 
prices are an increase over the $36.50 
for No. 1’s and $24.50 paid for No. 2’s in 
1956. 


Sweet Corn and Peas—No contracts 
approved as yet but negotiations are now 
actively going on. 


OHIO — Tomatoes — Cannery Growers 
have approved contract of one canner at 
$32 for No. 1’s and $22 for No. 2’s, which 
is the same price as last year. Contract 
permits stems on but can be removed in 
the event of difficulty in manufacturing 
a satisfactory product. Another canner 
contract approved at $33.50 per ton for 
No. 1’s and $23.50 for No. 2’s, which is 
an increase over last year. Contract on 
pear-shaped tomatoes is approved at 
$35.50 for No. 1’s, $25.50 for No. 2’s, or 
an increase of $3.50 per ton over round 
shape tomatoes. Contract calls for stem- 
med tomatoes and estimated picking cost 
of stemmed tomatoes is $1 to $1.50 per 
ton. One other canner has offered $33.50 
for No. 1’s, $23.50 for No. 2’s, an increase 
of $1.50 per ton over last year, with a 
5 percent stem tolerance allowed, 3 cents 
hamper rental, no tonnage restriction, 
$11 per thousand for home grown plants 
delivered to farm, and assistance in re- 
cruiting farm labor for harvesting. 
Hamper rental is 1 cent less, stem toler- 
ance added to the contract this .season. 
Cannery growers have not approved this 
contract but have it under consideration. 


uTAH—Peas—Contracts at same price 
as 1956 have been approved by Canning 
Crops Growers Association. Based on 
tenderometer reading the range is from 
$55 to $125 per ton. Seed cost $4.50 per 
bushel and canning company helps with 
loading and unloading at grower’s re- 
quest, at nominal cost. 


Sweet Corn—The Association approved 
a contract at $21.50 per ton, the same as 
last year, with picking cost of $2.65 per 
ton. Dusting, if needed, is $3 per acre. 
Contract provides that if canner cannot 
process the corn as fast as it matures, 
and a portion is left in field, the canner 
is obliged to pay $35 per acre, and the 
grower keeps the corn for feed. 


Tomatoes — Contract approved of 
$24.75 per ton for No. 1’s, $14 for No. 2’s, 
the same price as last year. 
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WISCONSIN—Peas—One canner offer- 
ing contracts about the same as 1956, 
based on tenderometer grades. Canner 
pays inspection, provides seed at no cost 
to grower, harvests. loads and hauls at 
$12.50 per acre, with $1.50 per ton stack- 
ing charge provided. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomato Prices Stiffen—Peas Unchanged— 
Strength In Institutional Corn—Applesauce 
Interest Slackens—Citrus Slow—Promo- 
tional Allowance On Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 8, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A stiffening mar- 
ket for standard tomatoes was attracting 
attention in market circles here during 
the week, and buyers were showing a lit- 
tle more interest in protecting nearby 
needs. Aside from this, the market was 
without important change. Distributor 
replacement buying in vegetables has 
shown some improvement, but the move- 
ment in fruits has slowed. Lenten pro- 
motions in canned fish are holding the 
retail spotlight. 


THE OUTLOOK—With no sign of any 
easing in tight money conditions, chains 
and wholesalers are continuing to limit 
over-all purchasing to a turnover basis, 
and little inclination to stock ahead is 
seen, except in those relatively few cases 
where supply shortages are in prospect 
before new pack supplies become avail- 
able. Even here, buying is on the con- 
servative side. 


TOMATOES—With the market in Flor- 
ida stiffening as a result of unfavorable 
weather, the market in the Tri-States is 
gaining firmness. Standard 1s are firm 
at 95 cents per dozen, with 303s generally 
commanding $1.22%. On 2'%s, canners 
are steady at $1.95 to $2.00, with 10s 
holding at $7.00 and upwards. In Florida, 
eanners who had been offering standard 
1s at 90 cents are now generally quoting 
92% cents, while 303s in many instances 
have moved up from $1.15 to $1.17%. 
Standard 2%s, however, are still avail- 
able at $1.90 and 10s at $6.75, all f.o.b. 
canneries. In the Midwest, however, 
standard 303s are commanding $1.40, 
with 2%s at $2.35 and 10s bringing $8.00 
and better for full standards. 


PEAS—There was little interest shown 
in canned peas during the week, and the 
market is without change. Standard 
Alaska 303s are held at $1.20 in the Tri- 
States, with extra standards at $1.35 and 
fancy 2-sieves at $2.20. On sweets, stand- 
ard 303s are generally listing at $1.30, 
with extra standards quoted at $1.45. 


CORN—Strength in institutional sizes 
is the feature of the corn market, with 


canners this week upping their prices on 
fancy wholegrain to $8.50 in the Tri- 
States, with extra standards up to $8.00. 
On table sizes, however, despite a good 
movement, extra standard 3038s are still 
available at $1.10 with fancy offered for 
prompt shipment at $1.20. 


APPLESAUCE — Buying has slack- 
ened in applesauce, and the market is 
showing an easier undertone on reports 
of a larger pack than anticipated, and 
failure of demand to attain expected vol- 
ume. Eastern canners offered fancy 303s 
at $1.50, with standards at $1.40, while 
10s are quoted at $8. 


RSP CHERRIES — Replacement buy- 
ing of cherries is limited to small lots, 
but canner holdings are not large. Pack- 
ers in the East continue to quote 3038s in 
water at $2.50, with 10s at $15. 


CITRUS—Distributors are working on 
current holdings and are not making re- 
placements to any extent. For prompt 
shipment, canners offer orange juice 2s 
at $1.20, with 46-ounce at $2.70, while 
blended juice lists at $1.10 on 2s and 
$2.42% and up on 46-ounce. Grapefruit 
juice 2s hold at 95 cents, with 46-ounce 
at $2.05. Canners are now running on the 
new pack of citrus salad, with the market 
quoted at $2.15 for fancy 303s. Grape- 
fruit sections hold at $1.60-$1.62% for 
fancy 303s, with broken at $1.42%. With 
chilled fresh frozen orange juice now 
coming in for intensive promotion, 
distributors are watching the situa- 
tion carefully for reactions on their sales 
of canned single strength orange juice 
and the frozen concentrated product. 


OTHER FRUITS—Reports from Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest indicate a nor- 
mal movement against seasonal con- 
tracts, but little activity in the spot mar- 
ket. No price changes are reported in 
major fruits. 


SARDINES — Maine canners continue 
to quote keyless quarters at a range of 
$7.50 to $8.00 per case, with quiet trading 
reported. Dealers generally are believed 
well covered for Lenten needs. Some 
Maine canners are offering Norwegian- 
style sardines, 20/30 count, cross packed 
in olive oil, at $15 per case for 100 quar- 
ters, with a special $2 per case promo- 
tional allowance. On 50 quarters, the of- 
fering price is $7.75 per case, with a $1 
per case promotional allowance, while 
24s are quoted at $3.90, with a 50-cents 
per case promotional allowance. 


TUNA—Here, too, special Lenten pro- 
motional allowances have come into the 
picture. A major West Coast packer this 
week offered grated whitemeat halves at 
$8.56 per case here, less 50 cents per case 
promotional allowance, with chunk light- 
meat quarters at $7.72 per case delivered 
here, with a similar allowance, and light- 
meat halves at $12.58 per case, with $1 
per case allowance. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SALMON—With one canner withdraw- 
ing this week on offerings of fancy 
Columbia River chinooks, the market is 
tightening. In other quarters, the market 
ranges $23 to $24 per case for fancy 
Chinook halves, f.o.b. Seattle. There were 
no changes reported during the week in 
prices for Alaskan salmon, with supplies 
definitely on the short side and trading 
tempo necessarily slowed in consequence. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Watching The Weather—Cocktail Moving 
Freely—Peaches Largely Without Change— 
Elbertas Perk Up—Olive Control Planned— 
Move To Cut Asparagus Holdings— 
Fish Active. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 8, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Growers, canners 
and distributors of California fruits and 
vegetables are watching weather condi- 
tions very closely since upon these de- 
pend the size and quality of packs to be 
made this year. While light rains have 
fallen during the week throughout the 
State no district has had a normal pre- 
cipitation, with few able to report half 
the normal to date for the season. Fruit 
trees are in bloom in some areas and 
frost is now a hazard, in addition to the 
drought. The scaling down of prices on 
some items in both fruit and vegetable 
lists, which have been under way since 
the first of the year, seems to have come 
to an end, with slight advances here and 
there. In some instances, notably in can- 
ned ripe olives, steps have been taken to 
stabilize the market on an industry-wide 
basis. Increased interest is being taken 
in canned fish, with tuna coming in for 
special attention. Prices on this item are 
largely without change, but sales and 
shipments are on the heavy side. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail has been 
moving off quite freely at the revised 
prices named a few weeks ago and slight 
revisions upward are reported, especially 
on the part of packers of featured brands. 
Choice is well stabilized at $2.00 for No. 
303s, with No. 2% pegged at $3.10 and 
No. 10 at $11.45. Prices on fancy vary 
somewhat, with some No. 303 moving at 
$2.07% but with more priced at $2.12%. 
Sales of No. 2%s range in price from 
$3.25 to $3.35, and No. 10s from $11.85 
to $12.00, with the higher price in the 
lead. Shipments of this item are reported 
as quite heavy. 


PEACHES — The movement of cling 
peaches is keeping up well and prices are 
largely without change. Evidently this 
fruit is going into consumption at an un- 
precedented rate, as so many of the sales 
being made call for early deliveries. Sales 
of fancy halves in No. 2%s continue to 
hover around the $3.00 mark and those of 
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choice halves at $2.75. Some canners are 
sold up on No. 308 fruit, this item having 
been lightly packed owing to the large 
size of the fruit grown last season. 


ELBERTAS—The demand for canned 
freestone peaches has picked up to a 
marked degree since the drastic price 
reduction which have brought prices 
down to the level of clings. There has 
been a good movement reported of fancy 
No. 2%s at $2.95 and choice at $2.82%, 
with featured brands just a little higher. 
The general impression of the trade 
seems to be that too many canners 
labeled their product “Fancy,” when 
“Choice” was as high as they should have 
been graded. 


OLIVES—Canned olives have come in 
for special attention of late, following 
the issuance of a marketing order by the 
California State Department of Agricul- 
ture, with this becoming effective at 
once. A nine-canner advisory board is to 
be named, along with a grower relations 
committee, with the board authorized to 
recommend limitations of the quantity of 
canned ripe olives that may be marketed 
during the current season. Olives are a 
rather uncertain crop, with years of good 
yields followed by years when yields are 
secant. The advisor board being formed 
is authorized to set aside a portion of the 
1956-57 pack, which was a large one, to 
be marketed at a later date when price 
conditions are more favorable. An olive 
promotional program is to be launched, 
with a maximum assessment rate of $1.00 
a ton on 1956 canning olives. Excluded 
from the provisions of the new order are 
chopped and sliced ripe olives, and green 
ripe olives. The quantities of olives to 
be set aside will be decided upon at the 
initial meeting of the new board. In the 
meantime, reports are rife of sales at dis- 
counts from current prices, with these 
ranging from two to fifteen percent. 
Leaders in the industry discount these, 
suggesting that there are always dis- 
counts from published lists to meet cur- 
vent conditions. 


ASPARAGUS—With the new aspara- 
gus canning season soon to get under 
way quite a few canners are making spe- 
cial offers to reduce stocks to the lowest 
level possible. This applies largely to all- 
zreen, since the heavy export demand 
svealty reduced stocks of green-tipped 
and white. The canning of all-green is 
“pected to get under way about the mid- 
‘le of April. List prices on all-green of 
' 156 pack ran a rather large range with 
‘vlossal in the No. 303 size quoted at 
‘rom $3.45 to $3.65, Mammoth at $3.40 
® $5.60, and other sizes in proportion. 
ine of the larger packers of a featured 
‘rand has reduced its prices on green- 
‘pped and white and is now quoting the 
‘o, 303 size at $3.05 a dozen and picnic 
‘! $2.65. Giant is now offered at $4.25 in 

‘© No. 2 size, with Colossal at $4.40. 
‘.enie Salad Points are listed at $2.70 a 

zen, With Colossal tips at $2.60. 
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FISH—The canned fish market is a 
rather active one just now, with some 
heavy shipments going to the markets. 
This is especially true of tuna, which is 
also in good supply. Tuna prices are firm 
and no marked change is expected within 
the next sixty days, with distributors re- 
plenishing stocks. Sardines of Califor- 
nia pack are not to be had and this is 
proving disappointing to many who have 
calls for this item. Crab of Pacific North- 
west pack is one of the cheap items in 
the fish line. The 6% oz. size is selling 
at $8.75 per case of 24 since it is quite 
plentiful. Distributors suggest that in 
ordinary circumstances this item would 
be priced at $10.00 to $10.50. 


ITALIAN TYPE TOMATO 
STANDARDS 


U. S. Standards for Italian type toma- 
toes for canning have been proposed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
standards were developed at the request 
of canners, principally in the East, who 
process Italian type tomatoes as whole 
fruit. 

The proposal provides for two grades, 
“U.S. No. 1” and “U.S. No. 2”, which will 
form a basis for the contract between 
growers and processors. Tomatoes which 
meet requirements of U.S. No. 1 grade 
must be firm, well colored, fairly well 
formed, free from mold and decay and 
free from damage by other factors. U.S. 
No. 2 grade requires that the tomatoes 
be firm, fairly well colored and free from 
serious damage by any cause. 

Interested parties have until March 22, 
1957, to submit written views or com- 
ments regarding the proposed standards 
to E. E. Conklin, Chief, Fresh Products 
Standardization and Inspection Branch, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


CANNED ONION GRADES 


Issuance of United States Standards 
for Grades of Canned Onions—the first 
to be formulated for this product—was 
proposed February 15 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The proposed 
standards were developed at the request 
of industry to assist in marketing the 
product. The proposal applies only to 
whole canned onions which are commonly 
prepared and served with a sauce or used 
in the preparation of pot roast or stews. 

The proposed standards provide for 
classifying the product as “U. S. Grade 
A” or “U. S. Fancy,” “U. S. Grade B” or 
“U.S. Extra Standard,” and “Substand- 
ard.” The quality is determined by the 
evaluation of color, uniformity of size 
and shape, defects, and character. 

Interested persons have until May 22, 
1957, to submit views or comments on the 
proposed grades to the Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


AUTOMATIC BATCH RETORT 
CONTROLS 


(Continued from page 7) 


control the position of overflow valve (4), 
thus maintaining prescribed temperature 
in the retort during the cooling portion 
of the cycle. 


When cooling is completed as indicated 
by the temperature shown on the control- 
ler (1), the operator cuts off current to 
the controller, which closes: all control 
valves and resets the control system for 
the next cycle. 


You will note that there is no drain 
shown in the sketch, although this is 
required by most regulatory bodies. 
Draining as required by these regula- 
tions is a manual operation with the sys- 
tem as shown here, but it is, of course, 
relatively easy to add this function to 
the automatically controlled operations 
if desired. 


The time-temperature controller is the 
basic instrument in all of the five pack- 
age control systems for retorts discussed. 
lts built-in timer and signal lights are a 
true space saving feature. But, most of 
all, these built-in components make this 
instrument a valuable yet economical 
program controller that takes all the 
guess-work out of retort operation. 


It is, of course, impossible in the time 
allotted to show examples of all of the 
combinations of control functions which 
might be included in a system to meet 
the requirements of any individual plant. 
Continuous retorts and agitated retorts 
are becoming more common in the indus- 
try. These, because of their complexity 
and the necessity of keeping all process 
variables within narrow limits at all 
times, absolutely require automatic con- 
trol. No operator or group of operators 
could move fast enough to accomplish 
the necessary functions manually. 


With ever-increasing pressure from 
competition, the continuing drive for 
more uniform and higher quality, and the 
constant drive to hold processing costs 
to the absolute minimum even in the face 
of rising costs for labor and materials, 
canners’ thoughts are turning to means 
and methods for improvement. The ob- 
vious course is to substitute continuous 
processing for traditional. batch opera- 
tions. Economics dictate the extent to 
which this can be accomplished. Other 
avenues of improvement such as those 
discussed here, are worthy of the earnest 
consideration of the progressive canner. 
The instrument engineer representing 
any manufacturer of this equipment 
will be glad to assist you not only in the 
selection of control systems like these, 
but also in evaluating in dollars and 
cents the return on your investment in 
these improvements. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 303, 
Colossal 3.45-3.65 
Mammoth 3.40-3.60 
Large 3.30-3.55 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........2.90-3.10 
Mammoth & 2.90-3.10 

N. J. Fey., All Gr. No. 300 
Colossal 3.90-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.80 
Cuts—Tips 

Mid-W., Fey Ail Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 


BEANS, StrincLess, GrEEN 
MARYLAND 


1.50-1.75 
No. 0 10.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303... 


1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 303 1.3 


No. 10 7.U0-7,25 
Std., Cut. Gr. No, 80B........cccsesseesee 1.20 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303........00ss00 1.40 
Std. 1.35 


New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., 
No. 10 
Cut, No. 303... 
( 


No. 303.......- 2.10 


10 
Ex. ‘Sta., Cut, No. 303... 
No. 10 
. 10 
“Fr. Style, No. 303. 
No. 10 2 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. nen” 4 
No. 10 


Cut, 3 sv., No. 308... 


No. 10 
Std., Cut, 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 


FLORIDA 


Pey., Gut, Gri. Meo. BOB 1.50 
. 10 8. 


ayy Fey., No. 39%......2. 2.75 
No 


10 
Ex. Std., No. 30 
No. 10 
1.15 
6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 

1.55-1.70 
9.50 
1.60 
9.00 

No. 10 


OZARKS 


No. 6.50 


N.W. rs Cal. Blue Lakes 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., 
No. 
No. 10 


BEANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fey., Tiny Gr., 
No. 10 
Small 303 
Medion 2. 10 
No. 10 11.50 


Mip-WeEstT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303... 


No. 303........ 2.40-2.60 


13.50 
2.10-2.15 
11.50-12.00 
1.90 


BEETS 


Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 

Fey., Sliced No. 303 

Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 02... -80 
No. 1.00 

No. 5.50-5.75 

Diced, No. 303 .80 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 


CARROTS 


East, Diced, No, 3038............ 

No. 

Mid-West, tancy, Diced, 
No. 303 


No. 10 


1.05 
5.25 


CORN 
East 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
~ Std. 1.30 
8.00 
stay 303 1.10 
No. a 7.00 


Ex. “Std., 


MIDWEST 
Fey., No. 303... 


Ex. Sta, No, 303... 
No. 10 

C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1. 
No. 10 


minty 
00 


— 
se 


SASS 


' 


W.K. & ©.S. Co. Gent. 

9.50 

8.25 


East ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz 
1 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., 8 oz 
2 sv., No. 303 


Pod 1.20-1.30 


East SWEE’S 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 
Ex. td. 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 


1.45- 1. 60 

9.00 

No. 10 


1.35-1.40 


4 sv. 

"No. 
Std., Ung., No. 303 
o. 10 


PUMPKIN 
No. 5.00 
East, Fey. 1,25-1.35 
No. 5.00 5.25 


No. 303... 


CANNED FOOD PRICES. 


SAUERKRAUT 


SPINACH 
Me. BOB 1.30 
1.90 
No. 6.50 
No. 1.70 
5.50 
1.15 
1.60 
4.75 


TOMATOES 
LRI-STATES 
Ex. NO. 1.45-1.60 


244 


S.P., No. 308 


No. 
Ex. Stal, BOB 1.40-1, 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 10° 
Std., No. 1.30-1.35 


10 7.00 
1.30-1.35 
No. 7.50 
10 9.50-10.00 
migsivest, Fey., 14 1.75-1.85 
East, Fey., No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE = Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 6.75 
No. 10 (per 15.00-16.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
2% 2.35-2.40 


7.00-7.25 

MidsWest, Fey., 1.045, 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 ai oy 25 
Md., F 10 
No. 10 75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., NO. 501.60 
No. 10 50 


40 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, Fey. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 


APPLES (East) 
No. 10 
APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
3.15 

2.85 


No. 10 10.00-10.20 
Fey., Peeled, No. 3.75 
No. 12.75 


10.75-11.25 


R.S.P., Water, 
2.50 
No. 10 (nom.).... 


Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 13.95-14.25 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 808 2.0714-2.12% 
No. 2% 3.25-3.35 
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No. 10 12.09 
Choice, No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 11.45 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 


3.00-3.05 


by 2.75 
Ne io 9.85-10.00 

Std., ‘No. 303 
a 2% 


2.60 
10 9.15-9.50 
10 11.95 


PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, | No. 30: 
No. 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, [cy., Sl., No. 2......... $..2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 


Crashed, NNO. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 


No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........00000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
WH NO, BOB 1.57% 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Choice, No. 808 1.40 
No. 2% 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.50 


JUICES 
APPLE 


1 Gb. 2.00 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 


la., No. 2 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 
46 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1 
46 oz. 
No. 10 He} 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 1.2714-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1,20-1.30 
46 oz, 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 5.30-5.40 


Calif. Fey., No. 1.10 
2.35 


1.20-1.27%4 
2.70-2.80 


SALMON—PEr CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T 


Medium Red, No. 1T 


P.S. 
Pink, Tall, No. 

13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1 21.00-22.10 
1’s 12.00-12.50 


SARDINES— Per Case 
Calif., tx 
No. 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Tiny 
Broken 

TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, ’s 


13.00-15.00 
11.50-12.00 
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N. Y., Fey., NO. 

NO, 246 02.60 

4214 
| 

PEAS 

Std., 3 sv., NO. 
ae Fey., Cut, No. 3 1.70-1.90 
5 

0 

1 SV., NO. 

EX. Std., 3 8V., 8 02. FISH 
BV., NO. 808 401.45 83.00 
3B NO. 3 sv., No. 

Mipwest SWEETS 

14 


